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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



The North Polar Region. — Capt. Diego J. Ferraro, 
of Mexico, has put forth a pamphlet in English, affirm- 
ing that the regions of the North Pole were habitable 
in the primeval times of our planet, and have again be- 
come habitable, " perhaps forever." If it were " rigor- 
ously necessary " to prove his assertion, Captain Fer- 
raro would extract the proofs from his unpublished 
work, entitled: "The Forces in Nature, or the Laws 
of Equilibrium and Motion in the Universe." Under 
the circumstances he does well not to make the extract, 
for the work contains a " Titanic principle," which he 
had the good fortune to discover in an unforeseen man- 
ner, and this principle furnishes a solid basis to the 
learned reflections of the late Captain Symes, better 
known as Symmes, who bored a hole through the earth 
from pole to pole. On this basis rests also the North 
Polar Paradise, where the Regeneration of the World 
is to begin, and this paradise is to be reached by a rail- 
way in Greenland. This railway is to be constructed 
by the United States, or by the combined efforts of all 
civilized countries, or, — and this is the eftest way, — by 
a company, which Captain Ferraro will organize under 
a concession, to be granted by the United States. 

America has her Symmes, and England her " Paral- 
lax " Hampden, and Mexico, — the greatest is behind, — 
her Ferraro : 

The force of Nature could no further go ; 

To make a third she joined the other two. 

80 
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United States Board on Geographic Names : 
Bulletin No. i. — This Bulletin, which is dated De- 
cember 31, 1890, gives the decisions of the Board with 
regard to 226 names. The principles observed are 
good, though somewhat rigid ; and one, the familiar 
" Leave well enough alone/' has been omitted. Most 
of the decisions recommend themselves, but it is no im- 
provement to adopt St. Croix, which is neither French, 
nor English, nor Danish, in place of Santa Cruz, the 
name bestowed by Columbus. The true name of the 
Spanish island is Puerto Rico, but Porto Rico has 
acquired rights in English ; and Congo will not give 
way to the arbitrary form Kongo. 

These changes are matters of opinion, but nothing 
can be said for the decision in the case of Sausalito, de- 
scribed by the Board as " A post office in Cala., U. S." 
The post office is in a village on San Francisco Bay, five 
or six miles to the N. W. of San Francisco, and there 
known as Saucelito, a form which preserves, at least, the 
etymology of the real name, Satizalito, the diminutive 
of the Spanish word Sauza/, " a ground planted with 
willows." There are persons in California who write 
Sausalito, but they spell Cincinnati with an S ; and the 
Official Register of the United States, which lends its 
support to the Board on Geographic Names, cares for 
none of these things. A Spanish dictionary is the right 
authority. 

The difficulty of the task assumed by the Board 
grows greater the more it is considered. The field of 
revision and correction is literally as wide as the world, 
and it may be affirmed that the work wall never come 
to an end. Even in the most highly civilized countries 
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the human proneness to error has produced strange re- 
sults in nomenclature. The writings of Col. de Rochas 
on the Provencal names furnish many examples of mis- 
takes, which have established themselves in French 
books and maps and records, to the confusion of sense 
and etymology. In most cases the similarity of sound 
has suggested a supposed French equivalent for the 
Proven9al word. In the valley of Bardonesche, the 
village of Milaures (a thousand winds) masquerades as 
My lords ; the Champ de la Lioitre, (the Field of the 
Hare) in the commune of Le Sapey, is known as the 
Chandelier ; the sandy tract of L Arenti is turned into 
L' A raignee (the spider) ; and they^ deGhigo (herding 
place) near Bausset, in the Department of Var, is trans- 
formed into the Jus de Gigot (leg-of-mutton gravy). 

The conclusion is that names must be studied and 
treated with respect. 

The Name " America." — Dr. G. Hellmann con- 
tributes to the Verhandlungen of the Berlin Gesellschaft 
filr Erdkunde, Band XVII, No. 8 und 9, a report on 
the Eighth International Congress of Americanists, 
which held its sittings in Paris during the week of the 
14-20 October, 1890. Dr. Hellmann was one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Congress, and occupied the chair 
during the first day's session. 

The first question brought up was that of the origin 
of the name " America," and the theory concerning it 
advanced by Mr. Jules Marcou, "a FYenchman residing 
in New York."* According to Mr. Marcou, Vespucci, 
whose true name was Alberico, changed this in 1503 or 

*This is an error. Mr. Marcou lives at Cambridge, Mass. 
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1504 into Amerigo, after he had become acquainted with 
the existence of the Amerrique Mountains in Central 
America. This is proved, for Mr. Marcou, by the fact 
that no such form as Amerigo is to be found in the Ital- 
ian Saints-calendar.* 

The Italian scholar Govi (now deceased), writing in 
1888, says Dr. Hellmann, corrected Mr. Marcou's asser- 
tion concerning the impossibility of identifying the 
names Alberico and Amerigo. They are, in Florentine 
usage, one and the same name. A letter of Vespucci's, 
written before the year 1500 and now in the Gonzaga 
archives at Mantua, is signed Amerigo Vespucci ; and 
Don M. Jimenez de la Espada, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, mentioned that the name signed by Vespucci, in 
the letters and other documents preserved in the Arch- 
ives of the Indies, at Seville, is sometimes Alberico and 
sometimes Amerigo. 

An additional refutation of Mr. Marcou's theory was 
furnished by Dr. Hamy, who laid before the Congress 
the fac-simile of a Mappamundi, the work of Vallesca, of 
Majorca, dated in 1490, and with a written memorandum 
on its back that it had been bought by the merchant, 
Amerigo Vespucci, for 120 gold ducats. The original 
map had a curious history. It was for a time in the 
possession of George Sand ; and eventually, though hap- 
pily not till after the copy had been made, it was very 
seriously damaged by the upsetting of ink upon it. 

*Prof. Luigi Hugues remarks on this point : "I acknowledge with Mr. Mar- 
cou that the name Amerigo does not exist in the list of Saints as a praenomen ; but 
neither is the name Alberico to be found there. There does exist, however, in the 
Roman Martyrology a Saint Emerico, a king of Hungary, who died in 1030, and is 
commemorated by the Church on the 4 of November ; and this name passes easily 
into America." Bollettino delta Societa Geografica Italiana, Anno xxii, Vol. xxv, 
p. 522. 
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Mr. Pector, the Chief Secretary, called attention to 
the statement made some years ago by the President 
(Cardenas) of Nicaragua that the Central American 
mountain chain described by Mr. Marcou was called, not 
the Amerrique, but the Amerrisque chain. " Here," says 
Dr. Hellmann, " I felt it to be my duty, after listening 
to some trivial objections offered by Mr. Lambert de St. 
Bris, to bring the discussion concerning the origin of the 
name " America " to a close, and to express the hope 
that the question would never make its appearance 
again on the programme of a Congress." 

This is well. It was time to have done with Mr. 
Marcou's vagaries, and to dismiss the person who 
has pushed himself into view as T. H. Lambert, Thos. 
de St. Bris, and Lambert de St. Bris, and has wasted in the 
search for Amaracapana the golden years that should 
have been spent in looking for his own name. 

The Art of Discovery. — Mr. H. W. Seton Karr is 
winning a reputation. He contributes to the February 
(1891) Number of the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society an article on " Explorations in Alaska 
and North West British Columbia," accompanied by a 
map, presumably his. own, of " The Chilcat country, 
Alaska and British Columbia." The journey was made 
in 1890; the map is dated 1891. Of this map Dr. 
Aurel Krause writes from Berlin, under date of February 
17, in these words: "To my amazement I recognized 
in this map, provided as it was with a pair of new 
names, a somewhat reduced but substantially faithful 
copy of the very map which my brother published in 
1883, together with a detailed description of the Chilcat 
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country, in the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde 
zu Berlin, Bd. 18, Taf IX!" The identity is beyond 
question. 

Dr. Krause found something to notice in the text of 
the article. Of Chilcat Inlet Mr. Seton Karr says, on 
p. 75, that it "was entirely unexplored as regards the 
passes into the interior as well as the interior itself. I 
must not forget to mention that one white man, Dr. 
Krause, had already ascended to a certain point 
and produced a fairly accurate map of the route he 
followed" 

The fairly accurate map seems to have absorbed 
Mr. Seton Karr's attention, and to have left him no 
time for the perusal of Dr. Krause's twenty-one pages 
of detailed description in the Zeitschrift. If he had 
read the description of Chilcat Inlet, on p. 350, he might 
have thought twice before correcting the United States 
chart which, he says, " places the head of Chilcat Inlet 
some nine miles higher up the valley than is actually 
the case." 

" This is," remarks Dr. Krause, "the single important 
point in which Mr. Seton Karr's map differs from that 
of my brother, whose determinations were accepted for 
the chart of the Coast Survey." 

The explanation given in the Zeitschrift is that the 
mouth of the Chilcat River is an extended shallow estu- 
ary, which becomes a broad basin at time of high water, 
while at low tide it is a stretch of sand and pebbly shin- 
gle, over and through which run numerous little rills to 
the sea. Dr. Krause's fairly accurate map shows the 
river at high water. 

Mr. Seton Karr discovered, in his ascent of the Chil- 
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cat River, a stream that flowed into it, and this stream 
he named the " Wellesley River." "I found after- 
wards," he says, " that it had an Indian name — Klahee- 
na." This river appears on Dr. Krause's map as the 
Tlehini, in which the German e and i represent the Eng- 
lish a and double e. Initial k and / are interchangeable 
in many uncultivated tongues, though Mr. Seton Karr 
apparently hopes that his readers will not remember this 
fact. 

There are two ways of profiting by the labors of other 
men. One inspires confidence, the other absolute dis- 
trust ; and Mr. Seton Karr has himself to thank, if his 
name at the head of an article, or on the title-page of a 
book, puts every man on his guard. 

The " Societa Americana d'Italia." — This Society 
was founded in 1888 and reorganized under the present 
constitution in September, 1890. It has for its objects 
the cultivation of American ethnography, anthropology, 
archaeology, linguistics, history and natural history, and 
the encouragement of these studies in Italy. Italians 
and foreigners, wherever they reside, are equally eligi- 
ble for membership, and are entitled to receive without 
charge the publications of the Society. The annual dues 
are 10 lire ($2) and a single payment of 200 lire ($40) 
secures a Life membership, free of dues. The publica- 
tions are : A Year Book, containing the list of members, 
Transactions, etc., and Memoirs, separately issued, on 
subjects within the scope of the Society. 

Forthcoming Memoirs are : 

Constructions of the Native Americans, Voyages of 
the Zeni, by F. Borsari ; Penal Systems of the Aztecs 
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and the Incas, D. De Pilla ; Anthropological and Eth- 
nological Studies of the American Aborigines, M. Cen- 
tonze ; Social and Political Organization of the Aztecs, 
F. Ciccaglione ; Translation of the Quichua drama, 0/~ 
lantai* E. Giunti ; Unpublished MS. of the 17th Cen- 
tury on Mexico, N. Parisio ; Translation of the Quiche 
drama, Rabinal-Achi, L. Patalano ; Intertropical Zones 
of America (Studies of Comparative Climatology and 
Pathology), L. Sambon. 

Many eminent men are on the Council of the Societa, 
and the president is Prof. Ferdinando Borsari, the dis- 
tinguished Americanist. 

Until November, 1892, the headquarters will be in 
Naples, where the address of the Chief Secretary is : Dr. 
L. Sambon, via Gennaro Serra, 24, imo. po. 

Type of an American Indian in an Antique 
Bronze of the Louvre. — Prof. Ad. de Ceuleneer, of 
the University of Ghent, has brought out a memoir, 
read to the Acad^mie royale de Belgique, on the subject 
of a fragment of Cornelius Nepos, as illustrated by an 
antique bronze, No. 826 in the collection of Edmond 
Durand, purchased for the Louvre in 1825 by Charles 
X. This bronze is described in the catalogue as fol- 
lows : " Bust of a slave, entirely shaven, with large 
loose ears. The top of the skull opens on a hinge and 
forms a cover. Above the ears are rings in which 
works a moveable handle made to represent the branch 
of a tree with nodes. A bucket (situla), about 8 inches 
in height." 

The history of the bronze is unknown, but the work- 
manship of it is excellent, like that of the best epoch of 
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Roman art ; and M. de Ceuleneer thinks it may belong 
to the first century b. c. 

The fragment of Cornelius Nepos has been preserved 
by Pomponius Mela and by Pliny the Elder. While 
the texts differ in the two writers, they agree as to the 
main incident : that a king, either of the Boti or the 





Suevi, made a present to Ouintus Metellus Celer of some 
Indians, who had been driven by tempests to the coast 
of Germany.* 

* Pomponius Mela relates the story in these words. *' Testem autem rei Quin- 
tum Metellum adicit, eumque ita rettulisse commemorat : cum Gallic proconsul 
praeesset Indos quosdam a rege Botorum dono sibi datos ; unde in eas terras 
devenissent requirendo, cognosse vi tempestatum ex Indicis aequoribus abreptos, 
emensosque quoe intererant, tandem in Germanise litora exisse." 

De Chorographia, III, 5,45 (ed. G. Parthey, Berol., 1867). 
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M. de Ceuleneer rejects the idea that these Indians 
could have reached the coast of Germany by sea, driven 
by stress of weather from any quarter of that part of 
the world known to the ancients as India. He is in- 
clined to believe that the Louvre bronze and the story 
told by Nepos explain each other, and that the former 
represents the head of an American Indian from some 
part of the Northern States of the Union. 

He has made an ingenious and learned argument on 
a slight basis, and while his conclusion is within the 
limit of the possible, it is reached by faith and not by 
sight. The connection between the text and the bronze 
situla is assumed, and the considerations which make 
against it seem to be overlooked. It is not unusual to 
find, in every race, individuals who present the charac- 
teristic features of a wholly dissimilar ethnic type ; and 
a work of art, as M. de Ceuleneer himself has remarked, 
bears no such testimony as a skull. The artist shapes 
his material according to his whim, and modifies or 
creates a type, at pleasure. 

The written authority on which M. de Ceuleneer relies 
is not beyond reproach. All the manuscripts of Pliny 
give the reading a rege Suevorum, while there are numer- 
ous variations in the sixty manuscripts of Pomponius 
Mela. The best codex of these sixty is the Vatican 
4929, which gives a rege Botorum. This is the reading, 
also, of eleven other good manuscripts, but M. de 

The account in Pliny is : 

" Idem Nepos de septentrionali circuitu tradit Quinto Metello Celeri L. Afrani 
in consulatu college, sed turn Galliae proconsuli, Indos a rege Suevorum dono 
datos qui ex India commerci causa navigantes tempestatibus essent in Germaniam 
abrepti." 

Hist. Nat. II, 67. 
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Ceuleneer rejects it, because we have no knowledge of 
a people or a tribe by the name of Boti. The principle 
that is applied in one case may be applied in another. 
We have no record of a voyage like the one reported 
by Mela, and there may be more than one error in his 
text. He is, moreover, the sole authority for the tale, 
which he takes from Nepos, and Pliny merely repeats the 
statement of Mela. 

Why may not the word Indos have been, in the first 
instance, a copyist's blunder for lernos (Irish) or Iberos 
(Spaniards) ? If it is not easy to believe that even an 
Irish or a Spanish vessel of the first century, b. a, 
could find its way to suffer shipwreck on the coast of 
Germany, it is less easy to believe this of a bark manned 
by North American Indians. The indefiniteness of the 
word, Indos, allows latitude for speculation. Europe to 
the north and east of the Baltic was an unknown world 
to the ancients. If there is any truth in the story of 
the slaves presented to Quintus Metellus Celer by the 
German king, they were, no doubt, men of a yellow or 
brown complexion, and they belonged, perhaps, to some 
tribe of the Finnish race. 

The Great Frost of 1890-91. — A paper on this 
subject by Mr. C. Harding was read at a meeting of 
the Meteorological Society, London, on the 18th of 
February. 

It was shown that over nearly the whole of the south- 
east of England the mean temperature for the period 
November 25 — January 22, was more than 2 below the 
freezing point, while on the coasts of Kent, Sussex and 
Hampshire the mean was 32 . In the north of Scot- 
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land and the west of Ireland the mean was 42 . The 
mean for middle-southern England was more than io a 
below the average. In the north of England it was 
less than 5 , and in Scotland less than i° below the 
average. The lowest temperatures were o°.6 at 
Stokesay, in Shropshire, and i° at Waddon, in Surrey. 
The greatest cold was felt at the end of November. 

At many places in England the frost was continuous 
night and day for twenty-five days, and in Regent's 
Park the skating was uninterrupted for forty-three days. 
The cold was more prolonged in the neighborhood of 
London than at any time for the last hundred years. In 
1788-89 the frost lasted for 49 days ; in 1794-95 for 52 
days ; in 1838 for 50 days ; and in 1890-91 for 59 days. 

Temperature at Orenburg. — Mr. Muller Matt, pro- 
fessor at the Lyceum of Tashkent, writes to the Paris 
Geographical Society, {Compte Rendu, N° 1, 1891), en- 
closing an extract from the Moscow Viedomosti, to this 
effect : 

"Orenburg, Nov. 19. We have the most extraor- 
dinary weather, unlike anything hitherto known, and 
characterized by the most violent changes of tempera- 
ture. We had a copious rain, with the thermometer at 
3 7 . 4 ^Fahr.), and in twenty minutes the mercury fell to 
— 22 (Fahr.). A party of 30 Kirghis on the way to 
Orenburg was overtaken by the rain, followed by the 
bitter cold, and the men froze on their horses. Ten of 
these men have been brought in, and we are now seek- 
ing for the others. Many horses and cattle have per- 
ished, and it is feared that every living creature on a 
train bound for this place may have been frozen. 
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"P. S. — Just now the weather is mild, and we had 
only had before this a few good frosts ; I hope, therefore, 
that M. E. Blanc has been able to make his way to 
Kashgar." 

Orenburg is situated in 51 48' N. Lat., 55 12' E 
Long. 

A Visit to Etna. — M. Emile Chaix tells in a little 
pamphlet,* the story of an excursion made in July and 
August, 1890, to Italy and Sicily. 

He is partly of Theophile Gautier's opinion, that the 
lands of the sun should be seen in the summer ; and he 
sketches with a firm touch the characteristic landscapes 
through which he passes on his way to Catania. 

The smiling aspect of Etna, green from base to 
summit, disappointed him ; but he began to know the 
mountain better when he saw at Nicolosi the black mass 
•of the lava-flood that buried a wide region in 1886. 
From Nicolosi a path leads up the mountain, directly 
towards the north, to the Casa de' Cervi, which stands 
close to Monte Gemellaro, the crater formed in 1886. 
For a half hour the ascent was made between walls 
constructed of fragments of lava, which reflected the 
burning heat of the sun. The path then lay across a 
bed of lava, 250 years old, with a few tufts of grass and 
shrubs growing here and there, and covered more and 
more thickly, as the ascent continued, with a fine coke, 
which spreads around the Casa de' Cervi like an im- 
mense desert of black dust, out of which rises, on each 
side of the house, a small clump of chestnuts. Monte 

*Une Course a 1'Etna, par Emile Chaix. Geneve, 1890. The illustrations are 
from Mr. Chaix's photographs. 
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Gemellaro, which made its appearance in 1886 and 
threw out all this black dust, is a truncated cone, about 
five hundred feet in height, and composed of scoriae, ex- 
actly like coke. The crater still emits sulphurous 
vapors and is* lined with deposits, red, yellow and 
white ; but the most magnificent coloring is seen in a 
solfatara, on the outer southern side of the cone. An 
explosion has laid bare a vertical wall above a mysteri- 
ous cleft, and from this cleft issue various gases which 
have covered the wall with yellow, white, orange, red 
and violet incrustations, of extraordinary brilliancy,, 
heightened by the ebony blackness of their setting. 

The lava issued from a line of bocche (literally, mouths). 
Near this line a sinking, in the direction of the lava- 
stream, has left a ravine three-fifths of a mile in length, 
with a width of from 100 to 160 feet, and a depth, vary- 
ing from 12 to 40 feet. Its sides are vertical, or over- 
hanging, and show alternate layers of compact lava 
and black scoriae. 

From this alternate arrangement it appears that the 
streams of lava flow out one after another and pass one 
above the other, each successive flow covering the scoriae,, 
or a part of the scoriae, borne on the surface of the pre- 
ceding flow ; and while the layers of scoriae that sepa- 
rate the lower strata of lava attain a thickness of not 
more than from eight to twenty inches, there are enor- 
mous heaps of loosely piled masses of coke, forming true 
moraines at the sides and extremities of the lava 
streams. 

Nothing is more unlike a smooth floor than the sur- 
face of the lava. 

It is formed of irregular clusters of brown or black 
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scoriae of every possible size, and in every stage of co- 
hesion, and split in all directions. Even with the stout- 
est shoes to defend the feet and an alpenstock in hand, 
the march over such a surface is full of dangers. The 
shoes are cut by the sharp points of the lava ; or a mass 
that seemed to be solid gives way under the foot ; or 




Principal Source of the Lava Stream (1886), 
near the foot of monte gemellaro. 



the end of the alpenstock, planted to maintain the equil- 
ibrium, is driven through a softer crust, and its owner 
falls on the jagged surface, or into a deep fissure. 

To the north of the Casa de' Cervi is the Casa del 
Vescovo, one of the spots at which snow is collected to 
supply the demand for the city of Catania. The snow- 
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drifts in the ravines are covered by the proprietors with 
seven or eight inches of volcanic sand, and this suffices 
to preserve the mass for several successive summers. 
The snow is cut out as wanted, in blocks of about 200 
pounds. Each block is put in a bag, with a few dry 
leaves at the bottom, and covered at the mouth with 
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The Surface of a Recent Current of Lava— of 1886. 

ferns ; and there is almost no loss of weight by melting. 
The cost of the bag of snow to the carrier is one franc. 
Two bags are a load for a mule, and they bring five 
francs at Nicolosi. 

Mr. Chaix climbed beyond the Casa del Vescovo to 
the crest of the Serra del Solfizio, (in the Valle del 
Bove) from which point he enjoyed a view that took in 
the Valle del Bove, with steep walls of rock, 4,000 feet 
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long, below and in front of him, the great cone of Etna 
on the left, and on the right the coast-line and the sea, 
and beyond, Calabria and the infinite horizon. 

The view from the summit (10,870 feet above the sea, 
according to the latest measurement) is hardly to be 
matched.* 

The crater of Etna has a circumference of a mile and 
a quarter, and a depth of from six to eight hundred feet, 
with almost vertical sides, covered with sulphur-yellow 
deposits from the gases constantly emitted. Nothing 
can be more desolate than the aspect of the mountain- 
top. It is a heap of lava and scoriae and ashes, which 
the snow has changed into tufa, and is channelled by 
the rain, especially on the eastern side. On the other 
sides the black lava predominates, and everywhere the 
ground is covered with loose fragments in the form of 
pebbles, which slip and roll under the feet. 

On the eastern side of the volcano lies the Valle del 
Bove, a great ravine, or valley, which extends from the 
base of the cone half way down the mountain. 

* The panorama is described by Dr. Weigand, who made the ascent not long 
before Mr. Chaix : 

"The moon and the stars faded, and the coming of the sun was announced by the 
deepening red of the eastern sky. We saw below us, as on a map, the Ionian Sea, 
the peninsula of Calabria, and the Gulf of Taranto, and near at hand the Strait of 
Messina ; to the north the dark mass of the Faro Mountains looked like a chain of 
low hills, and in the Tyrrhenian Sea rose up a great cloud of smoke and vapor, 
through which we made out the form of the unresting Vulcano, in the Lipari 
Islands. Beyond, the north coast of Sicily stretched to the western horizon, and 
the eye rested on Monte Pellegrino, the mountain from which, near Palermo, we had 
caught our first glimpse of Etna. The line of the southern coast was clearly seen, 
and the whole island, with its white-shining cities and villages, nowhere broken by 
breadths of forest, lay in the golden-red sunlight, and projected on this in strong 
contrast was the deep blue of the perfectly-formed, triangular shadow cast by the 
mountain on the country at its base." 

XII Jahres berk ht des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu Metz fur i88q-qo. 
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This valley, which is shaped like a horse-shoe, is nearly 
six miles long, with a breadth of two and a half miles at 
the lower, and nearly four miles at the upper end. It is 
open towards the E. S. E., and sinks gradually in that 
direction from a height of nearly 10,000 feet to less than 




VALLE DEL BOVE. 

DENUDED ANCIENT ERUPTIVE VEINS, FROM 3 TO 15 FT. THICK, OF PHCNOLITE, 
PYROXENITE, DOLERITE AND BASALT. ' 

2,000 ; and farther down the rampart disappears under 
the beds of lava and tufa that slope to the sea. 

Mr. Chaix explains the origin of the valley in these 
words : 

" It is probable that the valley is the result of the 
combined action of eruption and erosion, the former 
having been much the more important force. The lay- 
ers of lava and scoriae which form the southern and 
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northern outer slopes of the valley have a very regular 
inclination (some 30 ), like that of a pyramid with its 
apex high above the centre of the actual valley. The 
Monte Calanna, Rocc'a Musarra, etc., which close, on 
the east, the central lava plain of the valley, before the 
lava cataract begins, are formed of the same materials, 
with the same relative position towards the valley. 
This is also the case with the lower layers on the west- 
ern side, the upper ones having a direction towards the 
present central cone. This formation precludes the 
idea of mere explosive and mere erosive action, because 
had there been such action, the primitive layers would 
occupy their primitive position, with a general gentle 
slope towards the east. The contrary is the case. Their 
composition and inclination are exactly those of erup- 
tive cones formed, like the cone of Vesuvius, of layers 
of lava and pumice, deposited over one another through 
long periods, and with one common centre ; only, in the 
Valle del Bove, the layers are denuded of all the loose 
materials which compose the edge or upper wall of an 
active crater. Regarding the destruction of the east- 
ern brim of the Cratere del Bove, it must have been 
caused by the exit of lava through the base of the un- 
consolidated brim. The flow of lava in such cases, 
which often occur, bears away on its surface all the 
superincumbent material and leaves a wide breach in 
the enclosing wall. A striking example of this action 
is seen in the Monte Nero Settentrionale (southwest of 
Linguaglossa), which is open on the north side down to 
the level of the lava stream, which flowed from it in 
1646. The eastern wall of the Cratere del Bove would 
have yielded more easily to such a flow, because it was 
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probably weaker than the others, as the general lower- 
ing of the layers on that side seems to indicate. It is 
not necessary to suppose that volcanic action ceased in 
the Crateredel Bove immediately after the breach in the 
eastern wall. The regular little ridge (now overflowed 
with lava), which extends across the valley between 
Rocca Palembe and Musarra, Monte Calanna and Zoc- 
colaro, and from which flowed the lower cataract of 
lava, may very well be a new wall formed by later 
eruptions, in the place of the one which had been 
borne down. When volcanic action had ceased in the 
Cratere, it must have presented, as all extinct craters 
do, the aspect of a large circular funnel. Erosion be- 
gan to fill it up with the loose materials of the sides, 
laying bare, in this way, all earlier eruptive veins ; and 
the process was helped by eruptions of the new more 
westerly cone, from which descended streams of lava, 
that filled the pit to the level of the little eastern brim 
and then passed over it. The most ancient stream visi- 
ble from under the more recent ones dates from 1284; 
but older streams, now invisible, may exist below the 
unbroken crust of the newer lava. There is, about 
half a mile to the eastward of the Casa Etnea, a little 
crater which is now filling up in the way described. It is 
already changed into a little plain, by the inflow of lava 
from the central cone. Let this flow continue, and the 
brim will be covered, and then we shall find a plain of 
lava ending on the eastern side in a downpour, in- 
clined at an angle of nearly 30 ; an exact reproduction of 
what is seen at the eastern end of the Valle del Bove." 
The bed of the valley is formed of three succes- 
sive, nearly horizontal strata, each about 1,600 feet 
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thick, and composed entirely of lava, and more particu- 
larly, of lava from the eruptions of 1792, 1802, 181 1, 
1819, 1838, 1842, 1852 and 1869; but below these cur- 
rents there are others, much more ancient ; the valley, 
originally far deeper than it is at present, having been 
gradually filled from age to age. The sides are rocky 
crests, separated by beds of detritus, and formed of 
alternate layers of lava and tufa, cut into by erosion 
and crossed in every direction by great vertical walls of 
hard rock with a crackled surface (green pyroxenite r 
phonolite, etc.). 

The Valle del Bove is what remains to us of the 
primitive biography of Etna. The eruptive cone 
changed its place, from one period to another, and 
each eruption made its contribution to the accumulation 
of lava, ashes and scoriae, which forms the body of the 
volcano. The history of to-day shows the past history. 
With every eruption fissures run from the great cone 
like so many converging lines. These fissures are soon 
filled with liquid lava below and with the scoriae on top, 
and in process of time the work of erosion removes the 
lighter materials and leaves the hard lava ridges. 

Mr. Chaix found the Valle inhabited by shepherds, 
whose honesty and simplicity filled him with admira- 
tion. They lived in a circular dwelling constructed of 
stones, with a roof made of broom, and supported in the 
centre by a wooden pillar. Near the dwelling was the 
larder, made of twigs and branches and supported on 
four posts about seven feet high, to keep the provisions 
beyond the reach of the dogs; and beyond, this were 
three or four enclosures, built of large stones, for the 
sheep. 
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The higher region of the northern side is the most 
interesting portion of Etna, so far as modern volcanic 
phenomena are concerned. The base of the great cone 
is still cracked and shows a range of active vents, with 
a stream of lava a mile and a quarter in length. Here 
also is Baron Waltershausen's prehistoric " elliptical 
crater," of two and a half miles in diameters ; and the 
innumerable craters and vents, the crevasses, the laby- 
rinths of rivers and cataracts of lava, leave an inefface- 
able impression of grandeur and destructive energy. 

Time-Reckoning in the Philippines. — Capt. Jerolim 
von Benko, of the Austro-Hungarian Navy, has brought 
out in separate form, under the title, Das Datum auf 
den Philippinen, a paper contributed by him to the work, 
Die Schiffsstation der k. u. k. Krzegs-Marine in Ost- 
asien, of which it forms the thirty-second chapter. 

The subject is the change of time-reckoning in the 
Philippine Islands, and to introduce it Captain von 
Benko states some elementary principles. For all 
places situated on the same meridian midday occurs at 
the same instant. Midday comes earlier for places to 
the east of a given meridian, and later for places to the 
west of it, each degree of longitude being equivalent to 
a difference of four minutes of time. For instance : if it 
is 8 o'clock a. m. on the first of January, at Vienna, 
what is the hour of the day at the antipodes, 180 from 
Vienna ? Calculating the meridians toward the east the 
hour will be 8 p. m., on the first of January ; but calcu- 
lating toward the west the answer will be 8 p. m., on the 
thirty-first of December. Whatever prime meridian be 
adopted, there will be a difference of a day in the time- 
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reckoning of the hemispheres divided by the anti- 
meridian. 

The Philippine Islands belong to the hemisphere which, 
includes Europe, but up to the year 1845 the Philippine 
calendar was one day behind that of the Eastern hemis- 
phere. This difference dated from the year 1571, when 
Legaspi, coming from Spanish America, took posses- 
sion of the Islands and founded the colony ; and it was 
unobserved for more than two centuries, because the 
communication between the Philippine Islands and Eu- 
rope was maintained through the port of Acapulco. 
This communication was cut off by the independence 
of Mexico, and the progressive development of Ori- 
ental commerce by way of the Cape of Good Hope 
made the double date more and more of a burden; and 
on the 1 6th of August, 1844, the Captain-General Clav- 
eria issued, in concert with the Archbishop of Manila, 
a decree which suppressed Tuesday, December 31, 1844, 
and declared the day following Monday, December 30, 
to be Wednesday, the 1st January, 1845. 

Captain von Benko has called attention to this his- 
tory, because he finds that, not only are the encyclopae- 
dias in error on the point, but even such geographers 
as Oscar Peschel and Rudolf Falb refer to the Philip- 
pine peculiarity of date as if it were still in existence. 

Even the scientific men of the great Novara Expedi- 
tion, though they explained the change of date at the 
crossing of the 180th meridian, failed to mention, in 
their account of the ship's visit to Manila in 1859, the 
correction of time-reckoning in the Islands. 

Capt. von Benko rightly holds that error, supported 
by such authorities, must be openly refuted ; and he 
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prints at the end of his pamphlet, the certified text of 
the Captain-General's decree, as follows : 

Superior Gobierno de Filipinas. 
Exmo. e Ilmo. Sor. : 

Con esta fecha he decretado lo que sigue. 

Considerando conveniente el que sea uniforme el modo de contar los dias en estas 
Islas a Europa, China, y demas paises situados al Este del Cabo de Buena Esper- 
anza, que cuentan un dia mas por razones que a todos son bien conocidas, vengo 
en disponer con acuerdo del Exmo. e Ilmo. Sor. Arzobispo, que por este afio, 
solamente, se suprima el Martes 31 de Diciembre, como si realmente hubiese pasado, 
y que el siguiente dia al Lunes 30 del mismo se cuente Miercoles i° de Enero de 
1845, que es con el que empezara el Calendario de dicho ano en el cual ninguna 
alteracion se necesita hacer. 

Y lo comunico a V. E. I. para su conocimiento y efectos consiguientes. Dios gue 
a V. E. I. m. a. 

Narciso Claveria. 
Manila, 16 de Agosto de 1844. 
Exmo. e Ilmo. Sor. Arzobispo deesta Diocesis. 

The Floods in North China. — No. 122, of the 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States, contains 
an account of the floods around Tien-Tsin in July, 1890. 
With his report Consul Bowman sends the accompany- 
ing sketch of the river-courses in the neighborhood of 
the city. 

The rains began July 7, about the usual time for the 
opening of the rainy season. There fell that day 5.54 
inches ; and on the six days, from the 16th to the 21st, 
22 inches; the average rainfall for the year at San Fran- 
cisco. A quantity of water equal to the year's supply 
fell in less than a month. 

By the 20th of July it was seen that a catastrophe 
was at hand, and the next day the river banks gave way 
on the eastern and western sides. On the East the 
plain was covered with water as far as the eye could 
reach, while on the western side part of the French 
concession was inundated and many Chinese houses 
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were swept away. These breaks did not relieve the 
pressure, for they were both below the junction of the 
rivers. On the 22d the levees of the Grand Canal, at 
about 7 miles from Tien-Tsin, broke, and this saved the 
city from destruction. "At present," (Sept. 4, 1890), 
says Mr. Bowman, 4t the foreign settlement and the native 
city of Tien-Tsin are like an island in the midst of the 




waters. The suffering of the villagers is extreme ; their 
crops and in many cases their houses are entirely de- 
stroyed/' 

The Relief Committee, after exploring in all direc- 
tions, reported in August, that all the country, as far as 
the sea to the east, and for a distance of from 40 to 60 
and 100 miles to the west, north and south, was under 
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water, 8 feet in depth in some places. There were at 
one time 30,000 refugees, mostly women and children, 
in Tien-Tsin. 

There is a central organization, called the Ch'ou 
Chen Chii, through which official assistance is distributed. 
This Committee collects information and receives re- 
ports from the outlying districts ; and private charitable 
institutions, by co-operating with this central office, are 
enabled to know in what quarter their assistance may 
best be bestowed. Relief is given, first, to children 
and old men, next to women, and last to able-bodied 
men; and no attempt is ever made to exact any work from 
those relieved. It is felt that when a calamity occurs, 
over which the people have no control, it is their right 
to be fed by the authorities. 

The Political Partition of Africa. — Under this 
title Mr. J. Du Fief describes, in a recent Bulletin of 
the Belgian Geographical Society, the African territo- 
ries held or claimed, whether as colonies or as spheres of 
influence, by the European Powers. These Powers are : 
Belgium, England, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain and Turkey. 

Belgium claims the Congo Free State, which is 
bounded by the French territory along the Congo and 
Ubangi rivers, the Portuguese territory of Angola, the 
English territory on the Zambezi and Lake Nyassa, the 
German territory along Lake Tanganyika, and the Eng- 
lish territory on the Upper Nile. 

England possesses : in West Africa, Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, and Ashanti ; the Delta and the 
middle course of the Niger, as far as Say, the river Be- 
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nue to Yola, Sokoto and Bornu up to Lake Tchad ; and 
in the Atlantic the islands of Ascension and St. Helena ; 
in South and Central Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, Pon- 
doland, Basutoland, Zululand, Griqualand, Bechuana, a 
portion of the Kalahari Desert, the territories of the 
Bamangwato and the Matebele, and the region com- 
prised between the Cabompo and the Zambezi rivers, 
the rivers Savi, Mazoe and Ruo, and Lakes Nyassa, 
Bangweolo, Moero and the southern end of Tangan- 
yika ; in East Africa and the Nile Basin, the Protecto- 
rate of Zanzibar, the coast from the Wanga River to the 
Juba and the interior country, with half of the Victoria 
Nyanza, Uganda, and the region of the Upper Nile as 
far as Abyssinia, and a preponderating influence in 
Egypt ; and in the Indian Ocean, the Seychelles and Am- 
irantes, Mauritius and Socotora. 

France possesses : in North Africa, Algeria and the 
Protectorate of Tunisia, with a sphere of influence to 
the south across the Sahara as far as the Niger and Lake 
Tchad ; in West Africa, Senegambia and the basin of 
the Upper Niger, Grand Bassam and Assinia on the Gold 
Coast, Great Popo and Porto Novo, the territory of the 
Gabun and that of the Ogowe, or French Congo, lying- 
between the Atlantic, the Portuguese territory of Cabin- 
da, the river Congo above Manyanga, and the Ubangi 
River ; and in East Africa, Madagascar (Protectorate), 
the islands of Sainte-Marie, Reunion, Mayotte, Nossi- 
Be and the Comoro group, and the district of Obock, 
on the Gulf of Aden. 

Germany possesses : in West Africa, Togoland, on 
the Slave Coast, with Porto Seguro and Little Popo, and 
the Kamerun, lying between the Rio-del-Rey and the 
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Campo River, with a possible extension inland to Lake 
Tchad; in South Africa, Damaraland and Great Nama- 
qualand, from the Cunene River to the Orange, with the 
interior as far as the 20th and 21st degrees of longitude, 
E. of Greenwich, and access to the Zambezi River, and in 
East Africa, the region along the Zanzibar coast from the 
Rovuma River to the Wanga, and the interior country 
as far as Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, and Victoria. 

Italy possesses : in East Africa, the zone along the 
shore of the Red Sea, from 18 degrees N. latitude to 
Raheita on the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, comprising in 
actual possession Massaua, and its environs, with Ke- 
ren, Asmaro, and the islands of Dahlak, Assab, Bailul 
and Gubbi, and the rest under Protectorate, with Abys- 
sinia in the sphere of influence ; and the coast of Soma- 
liland from the river Juba on the south to io° N. lati- 
tude, with a sphere of influence to the interior as far as 
Shoa and Harar. 

Portugal possesses : in West Africa, the Azores, 
Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, some establishments 
on the coast of Senegambia (Cacheo, Bissao, Bolama, 
etc.), the islands of S. Thome and Principe, the region 
of Cabinda, the Congo district and the province of 
Angola (including Loanda, Benguela and Mossamedes), 
and the interior as far as the Kwango or Cabompo and 
the Zambezi; and in East Africa, the province of Mo- 
zambique from Cape Delgado to the parallel of 26 35' 
S. latitude, and bounded by Swaziland, the South 
African Republic, the rivers Savi and Mazoe, the Zam- 
bezi from Zumbo to the rapids of Caroa Bassa, the Ruo 
River (which flows into the Shire) Lake Nyassa and the 
Rovuma River. 
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Spain possesses : in North Africa, Ceuta and 
Melilla, the Zaffarin islands, etc. ; and in West Africa, 
the Canary islands, the Coast of the Sahara from Cape 
Bojador to Cape Blanco, and the Adrar, the Bay of 
Corisco (in the Bight of Biafra), and the islands of 
Fernando Po and Annobon. 

Turkey possesses : the Province of Tripoli, and the 
suzerainty of Egypt. 

The portions of Africa not yet subjected to foreign 
domination are : in North Africa, Morocco ; in West 
Africa, the Republic of Liberia and Dahomey ; in 
South Africa, the Orange Free State, the South Afri- 
can Republic, and Swaziland ; in the Nile Region, 
Nubia and Kordofan ; and in the Interior of the Conti- 
nent, the Lybian Desert, to the S. of Barca, the coun- 
try of the Tibbus, south of Fezzan, and Bagirmi, Waday 
and Darfur, in the Sudan. 

M. Du Fief's paper presents also a chronological 
view of European occupation in Africa from the 15th 
Century to the year 1890, the history of the Congo 
Free State, the agreements (23 in number) between 
the occupying Powers, and the principal articles adopted 
for securing the freedom of commerce and the abolition 
of the slave trade. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstein gives, in The Development of 
Africa, by A. Silva White, the following estimates of 
the area and population of African countries : 

Sq. M. Population. 

Belgian Africa 827,000 1 5,000,000 

British " 2,351,936 39,289,500 

French " 2,783,948 21,947,600 

German " 832,750 5,105,000 

Italian " 3*5>°7o 5.369.000 
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Portuguese Africa 




909,820 


5.5i3,9oo 


Spanish 
Turkish : 
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246,760 


444,000 


« 
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Egypt 


436,000 sq. m. 


6,970,000 pop. 


836,000 


7,980,000 


Tripoli 


400,000 sq. m. 


1,010,000 pop. 






Independent Africa : 


1,050,000 pop. 






Liberia 


37,000 sq. m. 






Boer States 


1 73*35° sq. m. 


744,000 pop. 


)- 2,411,023 


26,389,370 


Native States 


2,120,323 sq. m. 


24,595*370 pop. 






Great Lakes 


80,350 sq. m. 


All Afri 








ca 11,514,307 


127,038,370 



Myvyrian Archaiology : The Voyages of the Welsh 
to America. By B. F. De Costa. 

Albany, 1891. 

Under the name of Owen Jones's famous book, Dr. 
De Costa puts forth the testimonies as to the historical 
character of Madoc's Voyage. These testimonies 
cover, as he says, six important points : 

1. That there was a well-known historic person 
named Madoc, the son of Gwynedd, Prince of Wales. 

2. That he was a sailor, whose natural disposition 
drew him to adventures on the sea. 

3. That this Madoc made westward voyages upon 
the Atlantic. 

4. That after the first voyage, upon which he em- 
barked more or less secfetly, he was supposed to have 
been murdered, while, on trial, the accused man was 
cleared. 

5. That he reappeared in Wales, raised a company of 
three hundred men and women, embarking the company 
in ten ships, with the intention of returning to the site 
of his colony. 
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6. That he sailed westward for the purpose of found- 
ing a colony and never returned. 

These statements antedate the voyage of Columbus, 
and come down from a period when the Welsh were in- 
different to discoveries on the Atlantic. 

It is true, as Dr. De Costa admits, that neither Gir- 
aldus Cambrensis, nor Guttyn Owain, mentions the 
Voyage. The positive testimony is still sufficient to 
justify the conclusion that the subject is worthy of study, 
and beyond this Dr. De Costa, who is a scholar and a 
prudent man, declines to go. 

Applied Geography : A Preliminary Sketch, With 
Eleven Maps and Diagrams. By J. Scott Keltie. * 

London, 1890. 

Mr. Keltie proposes "to show what are some of the 
bearings of geographical knowledge on human interests ; 
on the course of history, but more especially on indus- 
try, commerce and colonization." 

The book is, he adds, a series of suggestions and ex- 
amples, which tiiay be of use to teachers, and may have 
some interest for intelligent readers generally. 

Mr. Keltie's name gives assurance of good work, and 
this little book will help many who think they have 
passed on into the narrower circle of special readers. 

Americans, given to what is known as " spread-eagle- 
ism," may see their own fault as in a magnifying mirror 
in the description of the British Empire at pp. 91-92, 
and enjoy, perhaps the unconscious humor of the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" From our standpoint as subjects of the Queen, we 
might divide the world into two parts ; ourselves on one 
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side and the rest of world on the other — the British 
Empire and Foreign Countries." 

The maps and diagrams by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein 
admirably illustrate the text. 

In and Out of Central America and Other Sketches 
and Studies of Travel By Frank Vincent. With 
Maps and Illustrations. New York, 1890. 

Mr. Vincent is an entertaining traveller, who sees for 
himself and honestly believes what he writes, even if he 
does not always see things in the true light. 

The fondness for travel he shares with many of his 
countrymen, but he is one of the few who take the pains 
to publish their observations. 

About half the present volume is devoted to Central 
America and the aspects of life in its principal towns 
and along the routes of travel. 

The other sketches are " A Rival to Solomons 
Temple" (the Cambodian ruins), " Quarantined in the 
Antilles," "An Oriental Monster" (Theebau), " An 
Exiled Emperor" and " White Elephants." 

OBITUARY. 

M. Jean-Baptiste-Joseph Liagre, ex-President and 
Honorary President of the Belgian Geographical Society, 
of Brussels, died in that city January 12, 1891, at the 
age of 76 years. 

One of the Founders of the Society and always de- 
voted to its interests, M. Liagre enjoyed the affection 
and respect of all men for his just and kindly character, 
no less than for his high intelligence and the wide range 
of his acquirements. 



